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region under discussion. It is grown not only on the sertaos,
but also on the hills rising from the coastal plain. The commonest
species is a long-staple arborescent variety. Provided sufficient
moisture is available, this region is admirably suited to cotton-
growing, since the plant seems to prefer the dry climate of
places on the margin of other cultivations and cannot stand frost,
which of course is unknown in North-Eastem Brazil. Nearness
to the Equator there is to some extent compensated by the
moderate elevation of the cotton districts above sea-level. At
all events the region is free from the two extremes, undue
cold and steamy heat, both of which are fatal to successful
cotton cultivation. It has been said that the area under the
crop could be greatly increased in the north-eastern states,
given sufficient irrigation. The success that has attended the
cultivation of cotton in Peru (see p. 78) under similar but
even drier climatic conditions, would lend support to this
statement.

Cotton-growing has long been established in this part of the
country. Towards the close of the eighteenth century Brazil
was one of the foremost cotton producers in the world, but the
invention of the gin in 1793 greatly sharpened the competition
from North America and the sertao product got left behind.
Brazil now produces nearly 600,000 metric tons of raw cotton,
about 9 per cent, of the world's total, and more than seven times
as much as Peru, the only other country of importance till recently
in this direction in South America.1 Of the Brazilian total less
than one-fifth came in the years 1943-44. from the north-eastern
area. The output of short-staple upland cotton from Sao Paulo
State has expanded notably with the increased consumption of
local mills (see p. 152).

Among the sertao states five, namely Ceara, Pernambuco,
Parahyba, Rio Grande do Norte and Maranhao in order lead in
cotton cultivation. In the North-East cotton is grown almost
always between the contours of 500 and 2,000 feet on lands where
the rainfall is light or uncertain and where there is little competi-
tion from other crops. Though the annual variety is cultivated
in favoured districts, very large quantities of cotton are obtained
from the tree variety which can tolerate relatively dry climatic
conditions and which is adapted to the soils derived from, or
underlaid by, sandstone and limestone rocks that cover large
areas in the north-eastern uplands. The progress of the industry
in the sertaos is hindered by a lack of sufficient labour and capital,
by the primitive and slipshod methods of cultivation, by failure

* Cl p. 198 for recent developments in Argentina.